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OUR AMERICAN BARCLAYS 

EARLY ENGLISH BARCLAYS 

" It is vouched beyond contradiction that there 
were four great and eminent families of the name 
of de Berkeley settled in Scotland in the days 
of William the Lion of Scotland (1165-1214) 
and Henry II of England, viz., Walter de Berke- 
ley, William de Berkeley, Humphrey de Berke- 
ley, and Robert de Berkeley. The first two were 
Great Chamberlains of the Kingdom, Walter 
being so designated in a donation granted by 
him to the Monks of Aberbrothwick (of the 
church of Innekelder), and confirmed by Wil- 
liam the Lion, both documents being in the old 
Cartulary of Aberbrothwick in the Advocates' 
Library at Edinburgh; and William, being so 
designated a witness to a deed granted by the 
same King to the Monks of the Cistercian Order, 
copied from the original Anderson, in his In- 
dependency of Scotland; and all four were con- 
siderable donators to the abbacies. 

*• All these circumstances determined us to be- 
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lieve their early settlement in this Kingdom. 
But this is sufficiently vouched, that this same 
Walter de Berkeley, in the shire of Angus, was 
one of the pledges for King William the Lion, 
to Henry II, of England, as is mentioned in 
Abercrombie's "History of Scotland," he ob- 
serving upon the margin that the document is 
in the custody of Panmure." ^ 

THE SAXON DE BERKELEY8 

Formerly of Berkeley CasUe in OUmcestershire, 
England, and of Tovne, Mathers, and 
Urie in Scotland . ,^. 

* 

In the genealogical chart, compiled by the 
Rev. Charles W. Barclay, there are 27 direct 
successions in line, for upwards of 800 years. 

"The Saxon Glostershire Berkeleys became 
extinct in the male line at the death of John de 
Berkeley in the 4th year of Edward III, the 
heiress Maud de Berkeley being married to 
Robert de Cantelupe. 

"The representation of the family then de- 
volved on the descendants of John de Berchelai, 

^HeniyMill. 
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who had accompanied Margaret, sister of Ed- 
gar iEtheling to Scotland, and to whom the lands 
of Towie were granted by Malcolm Caenmoir, 
her husband. King of Scotland." 

In a letter of the Rev. Charles W. Barclay 
he states: 

"In my history I have gone very fully into the 
whole history of Berkeley Castle, and I have 
visited it, and photographed it, and altogether 
I think I have more information on the subject 
of the family than has ever been gathered to- 
gether. Of course, I have all the old Charters 
from the Scotch Kings accessible to me. There 
is no family in England concerning which so 
much in early times can be found. I have 
worked at the old records in the record oflfice, 
the Pipe rolls, and others dating back to times 
of Henry I. 

"I cannot here go into all the strange vicissi- 
tudes of the family, and how they lost Berkeley 
Castle. 

"The chief modification in the early part is 
in regard to the first named Roger de Berchelai ^^ 
who did not own lands in Gloucestershire, in 
time of King Edward the Confessor, so I was 

^ The descendants of Roger went into Scotland with Mar- 
garet, sister of Edgar iEtheling, 1071. 
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misled by Burke, Ulster Eang of Arms, who is 
most inaccurate. 

"I have now obtained indisputable evidence, 
and have fully elaborated it in my history, that 
Roger de Berchelai, then only known as Roger, 
was one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror, and was placed in possession of the great 
manor of Berkeley by William Fitz Osbom, the 
Conqueror's Minister, who settled all that part 
of Gloucestershire." 

Roger de Barchelai (or de Berkeley) was the 
feudal tenant of the great domain of Berkeley, 
which comprised not only Berkeley but fourteen 
other adjoining manors. Roger, having sided 
with Stephen, was ousted from Berkeley when 
Henry II came to the throne, and the domain 
was bestowed upon Robert Harding, who had 
been of invaluable assistance to Henry during 
the war, and this Harding added the name 
Berkeley when he became feudal tenant of the 
manor. 

Henry II, who liked to conciliate, after- 
wards bestowed upon Roger the Manor of 
Dursley, and six or seven other places in the 
country. 

It is necessary to distinguish between these 
de Berkeleys and the descendants of Fitz Hard- 



\ 
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ing, who adopted the same name when they be- 
came possessed of Berkeley. 

The present representative in Scotland of the 
Towie Barclays is Charles Herbert Barclay, 
Esquire, who now lives at Duro, Cupar, Fife- 
shire. 

''Barclay, the same name as the English 
Berkeley, the Scottish Barclays being originally 
descended from Roger de Berkeley, who is said 
to have come into England with William the 
Conqueror, and, according to the custom of the 
time, assumed his surname from Berkeley 
Castle in Gloucestershire, the place of his resi- 
dence and possessions.'' ^ 

Also during the twelfth century a branch of 
the Berkeley family (descendants of "Roger"), 
settled in Scotland, and in 1165 we find Walter 
de Berkeley, Chamberlain of the Kingdom. 

Not until late in the fifteenth century was the 
spelling of the name (unfortunately), changed to 
Barclay, and the "de" suppressed,— one Alex- 
ander, son of David, probably not liking any- 
thing that favored of French. 

The Barclays of Pierston are an ancient 
family in Ayrshire, of distinction, so early as the 
twelfth century. Sir Robert Barclay of Pierston, 

1 Ander8on*s *' Scottish Nation." 



\ 
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Knight, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, j 

1668. 

Mr. Henry Paton, the "Searcher," employed I 

for me by the court of Lord Lyon, thinks tiiat 
the Rev. Thomas Barclay was of the Barclays 
of Fif^shire, probably of CoUw%-ai'e as he 

matriculated at the University of St. Andrews, | 

which was conveniently near. He adds, that 
had he been of the Ayrshire Barclays, he would 
more likely have been sent to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and if of Kincardine or Aberdeen family, 
he would have gone to the University of Aber- | 

deen. 

Our shield resembles those of Towie, and 
Pierston, being three crosses pat^ argent, be- 
tween a chevron or, according to the above 
reasoning, as Pierston is out of the question, we 
would conclude that the Rev. Thomas Barclay 
is of the Towie family. Crests and mottoes go 
to prove nothing, as tiiey diflfer constantly in the | 

same family, being more a personal device and 
"cri de guerre;" and they are also changed fre- 
quently for cadency; the shield is indicative of 
family. 

As the Barclay family increased in number 
they diflferenced their arms by addition of a 
bordure lilac, azure, or argent. The tincture 
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of the chevron seems to have been changed 
several times by various branches of the family. 

When a further mark of cadency is again 
added to the bearings, it appears to have been a 
very general practice, though not a rule, upon 
each matriculation, to entirely alter the crest. 
This accounts for the large number of diflferent 
crests in the family. 

"In Scotland, the arms and crest of a family 
are absolutely confined to the heir of the line; 
all younger sons are required to matriculate 
their arms and crests in Lyons Court, where 
some mark of cadency is added, and their 
younger sons again must do the same." (Extract 
from "Fairbaims.**) 

The Barclays of Towie^or de Tolly) in Aber- 
deenshire, are said to have been descended from 
John Barclay, son of Lord de Berkeley, of 
Gloucestershire. He obtained a grant of the 
estate of Tolly for his son, Alexander Barclay, 
about 1100. 

The Barclays seem to have mingled in the 
frays of their time. 

"The estate remained in the same family 
until it was sold by the Hon. Chas. Maitland 
Barclay, brother of the Earl of Lauderdale, who 
married Isabel Barclay, the last heiress, in 1752, 
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and took the name of Barclay. Persons of the 
name still exist in the district. From this 
ancient family the celebrated Russian General, 
Field Marshal Prince Barclay de Tolly, who 
died 1818, was lineally descended."^ 

^ Anderson's *' Scottish Nation." 



THE FIRST AMERICAN BARCLAY 

"The recent research among the archives of 
the General Convention, not then available 
for consultation, will change some previous 
statements in the History of St. Peter's about 
(Rev.) Thomas Barclay, while his letters and 
those of his contemporaries found in the ar- 
chives should be read in full to obtain an ade- 
quate impression of the man, and the manner in 
which he did his chosen work. There are cer- 
tain previously unknown facts of his personal 
history which are disclosed by these letters — 
such as that he was married before July, 1709; 
that in November, 1713, he had two sons and a 
wife living, and that he was living in June, 1734. 
That he had a brother-in-law *one John Sharpe.* 
That he had received the ill will of some person 
influential in Albany and in the pi^vince. 

"From the letters of John Talbot, we learn 
that Thomas Barclay spent the winter of 1707-8 
in Boston, presumably assisting the Rev. Sam- 
uel Miles, Rector of Kings Chapel.** (Hooper.) 
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Before beginning the short sketch of the Rev. 
Thomas Barclay, I want you to understand a 
little the political position of the English Church 
(St. Peter's) in Albany.* "It held a position 
unique in Colonial History. For a time the only 
frontier church, it is second only to Old Trinity, 
New York, in age and historic interest. As the 
present Rector, Rev. Dr. Battershall, has said, 
* in days when the Anglo-Saxon or the Latin on 
this continent was an open question, the issue 
depended, to a considerable degree, upon the 
attitude of the powerful Iroquois, and their atti- 
tude depended upon the source, whether An- 
gelican or Latin, from which they received 
their Christianity.' 

"Located as the mission was, in a frontier 
town whose position made it the resort of lead- 
ing personages, St. Peter's became the centre of 
the missionary work of the English among the 
Iroquois, and by discharging a difficult duty at 
a critical epoch became a political force in the 
political history of both Colonial and post- 
Revolutionary times." (Helen Hoy.) 

^ For this church Queen Ann sent out the communion service 
consisting of six pieces, marked with the date 1712, and on eadi 
piece is engraved the Arms of England, and the legend "The 
gift of Her Majesty Ann, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland and of her plantations in North America." 
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"In the lately published * Emigrant Clergy' 
compiled by Ernest Fothergill, Thomas Bar- 
clay is entered as having received on June 4th, 
1707, the grant of twenty pounds passage money 
from the King's Exchequer; his destination was 
New York. 

"The ancestry of Thomas Barclay is still a 
matter of conjecture. Until very recently, it 
was thought by his descendants that he was the 
son of John Barclay of Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, and a brother of the famous Robert Barclay, 
apologist of the Quakers. 

"The recent careful and intelligent investiga- 
tion of Dr. de Lancey H. Barclay of Ball;pnore 
has shown that this assumption is incorrect. 
The Perth Amboy records do not contain any 
facts in accordance with the received theory. 

"The letters of Mr. Barclay given in the his- 
tory of St. Peter's from the originals in the care 
of the Propagation Society, show that he had a 
sister living in Great Britain. To John Barclay 
no daughters were born. 

"In the summer of July, 1897, Dr. de L. H. 
Barclay made a thorough search of all accessible 
records in England, including the War Office, 
the archives of the Diocese of London, the ar- 
chives of the Propagation Society, the records 
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of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
other papers and documents. It is from them 
that this sketch has been compiled. 

'* Thomas Barclay was possibly the third son 
of Sir Robert Barclay, Baronet, of Pierston, 
County Fife, Scotland, by his second wife, 
Barbara Deans. 

''As a younger son of a Scottish peer whose 
means were not large, it is presumed that he had 
to earn his own living. The manner of doing 
this, for Scottish younger sons, was to teach, 
either in some well established school, or in the 
family of some nobleman. 

"There are no documents extant to show the 
circumstances which caused the Rev. Thomas 
to seek holy orders in his fortieth year, and be- 
come a missionary in the American colonies. 

"In the volume of Ordinations in the Diocese 
of London are these entries: May 22, 1707, 
Thomas Barclay, Artimus Magester coll. Sal- 
votoriano quod est Andreapolis in Scotorium 
Diacconatis ordinem X X sunt admissus, etc. 

"The bishop of London at that time was the 
celebrated Dr. Henry Compton, the tutor of 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne, and a sincere 
friend of the church in the American colonies." 
(Hooper.) 



TO MY CHILDREN 

Thobnfield, Cazenovia, N. Y.» Od. ISj 1907. 

My Dear Children: One of these days you 
will wish to know some facts concerning our 
ancestors, and as none, alas, are now left of 
my family to answer the questions that I would 
ask, I wish to write down for you, and future 
generations, the few data that I have gleaned 
from different reliable authorities; some time it 
may not only be interesting to you, but also im- 
portant. Would that earlier generations had 
done the same, and I should not now have had 
this troublous hunt. 

THE REV. THOMAS BARCLAY 

I begin with Thomas Barclay, our first an- 
cestor to come to this country, and the few fol- 
lowing facts were ascertained by Dr. de Lancey 
H. Barclay, after much traveling and careful 
search in England and Scotland. 

Thomas Barclay was born in 1664 or 1666, and 
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died in 179(|^^He matriculated at St. Salvator, 
St. Andrews, County Fife, Scotland, in 1684, 
and graduated in 1688. He was made Priest and 
Deacon by the Right Rev. Dr. Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, May 31, 1707, and in No- 
vember of the same year he was in Boston, where 
he assisted at King's Chapel during the winter, 
and there witnessed the will of the Reverend 
Thoroughgood Moor, his predecessor. (See 
"Hist, of St. Peter's," Albany.) 

In 1708, the Rev. Thomas was in Albany as 
Chaplain of the Fort; his formal commission is 
dated June 9, 1708. 

In 1709, he was married to Anne Dorothea 
Druyer, daughter of Rear Admiral Druyer (a 
Danish Admiral in the Dutch Navy),^ and Ger- 
trude Van Schaick, daughter of G. G. Van 
Schaick.* They had four sons, i Henry, ii An- 
drew,* III Thomas (died unmarried), and iv John 

^ Andries Drier's (or Drauyer) mother was a direct descendant 
of the celebrated Admiral Lrel, who was to the Danish people 
what George Washington was to the United States. Tliis 
Admiral Irel, with Van Tromp, conquered the Swedes, and for 
this he was presented with a famous medal, a picture of which 
is now in my possession. 

Mrs. de Lancej H. Barclay of Baltimore has the medal. 

^ Another sister, Margerita Van Schaick, married Bemardus 
Freeman. His daughter married David Clarkson. 

' u Andrew married Helena Roosevelt of New iTork City and 
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(Mayor of Albany), the only Barclay who was 
not a loyalist and for that reason his name was 
dropped from all family records. 

Hooper, who wrote the history of St. Peter's, 
Albany, says that it is not known what induced 
the Rev. Thomas, a son of a noble Scottish 
house, to leave home and traditions, and, in 
middle life, receive holy orders, and spend the 
remainder of his days, struggling with the hard- 
ships of a border town in the new world, to 
become the founder under God, of a parish of 
the Church of England. 

When in Albany he worked with so much 
earnestness among the troops and was so zeal- 
ous as their Parish Priest, that the Bishop of 
London represented to the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society the advisability of appointing 
him their missionary at Albany, and this was done 
October 21, 1709. A stipend of fifty pounds was 
given him from the society, and his allowance 
from the crown was also fifty pounds. 

left descendants. John married, first, Margaret Ten Eyck, 
1771, and, second, Gerritje Coymens, but left no children. He 
was a man of position and influence in Albany, espoused the 
cause of the colonies, became Chairman of the Committee of 
Safety in November, 1774, was appointed Mayor of Albany, 
1778, and died while in office in the year 1779. 
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Only one letter of the Rev. Thomas Barclay 
is preserved in print, and I insert it as it gives 
many interesting particulars of his life and shows 
how skillfully he avoided occasions of oifense, 
and by kindness and gentleness won many to 
his faith, as professed by the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Rev. Thomas Barclay's letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Venerable Propagation Society of the 
Gospel in London is as follows: 

" Honored Sir: — ^As I did begin from my first 
coming to Albany* so I go on to catechise the 
youth and it hath pleased God to bless my weak 
endeavors that way, for a great many Dutch 
children, who on my first arrival were ignorant 
of the English tongue, can distinctly say our 
catechism and make responses at prayers. 
Every Sunday after the second lesson at even- 
ing prayer, I explain some part of the catechism 
in as plain and familiar manner as I can, shun- 
ning all controversies, teaching them such fun- 
damental doctrines as are necessary and tend 
most to promote piety and a good life. I have 
taught the scholars the prayers appointed for 
charity schools, and I have used all possible 
methods to engage the children to their duty, 
both by giving of small presents to the most for- 
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word and diligent, and by frequently visiting 
their schools, and for encouraging the school 
masters, I give them what charity is collected in 
our church, obliging them to bring their scholars 
to public prayers. 

"At Schenectady, I preached once a month 
where there is a garrison of forty soldiers be- 
sides about sixteen English and about one hun- 
dred Dutch families. They are all of them my 
constant hearers. I have this summer got an 
English School erected amongst them, and in 
a short time I hope their children will be fit to 
catechising. 

" Mr. Lidius, the minister of the Dutch con- 
gregation at Albany, died the first day of March. 
He was a good pious man, and lived in entire 
friendship with me. Sent his own children to be 
catechised. At present, there is no Dutch min- 
ister at Albany, either is any expected till next 
summer, and from New York, to the utmost 
bonds of my parish, there is no minister but my- 
self. Most of the inhabitants are Dutch, the 
garrison excepted, which consists of three com- 
panies, each company one hundred men. In 
the City and County of Albany, there about 
3,000 souls besides the garrison; in the mean- 
time I have baptised some of the Dutch children. 
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married several, and other parts of the services 
I have performed in the Dutch tongue and more 
of them would accept my ministry, but that 
Mr. duBois, a minister of the Dutch congrega- 
tion of New York comes sometimes to Albany. 
He is a hot man and an enemy to our church, 
but a friend to his purse, for he has large contri- 
butions from this place. As for myself, I take 
no money, and have no kind of perquisites. I 
have used all moderation toward dissenters in 
this country. There is none but those of the 
Dutch church and I found two only not baptised, 
the one born in West Jersey and bred a Quaker; 
him I have brought over to our church, and 
christened him the first day of this year, the other 
is an old England man, but of loose life. So 
soon as I can bring him off from his wicked 
courses, I design to baptise him. The Sachems 
of the five nations at a meeting with our Gov- 
ernor Col. Hunter at Albany, when his Excel- 
lency in his speech to them asked them if they 
were of the same mind as those four Indians, who 
had been over with Col. Schuyler, in desiring 
missionaries to be sent, and they answered they 
were and desired to have forts built among them 
and a church, and that Mr. Freeman, present 
minister of the Dutch congregation of Flatbush, 
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near New York, be one of those two mission- 
aries which the Queen promised to send them. 
This Mr. Freeman five years ago, was minister 
of Schenectady and converted several Indians. 
He has acquired more skill in their language 
than any Dutch minister that has been in this 
country, and Mr. Dellius is not so skilled in 
that tongue. A great part of our liturgy he has 
translated into the Indian tongue. He is a gen- 
tleman of good temper and well affected to our 
church and if there were a bishop in this part of 
the world, would be pursuaded to take Epis- 
copal Ordination. I often entreat him to go 
over to England but he is afraid of the danger 
of the voyage and his wife will not consent to 
live among the Indians. 

** I am sorry to tell you, sir, that I am afraid 
the missionaries that are coming over will find 
hard work of it, and if the Commander of the 
Fort be not a person of singular piety and vir- 
tue, all their endeavors will be ineffectual. These 
here that trade with them are loath that any re- 
ligion get any footing among them, besides these 
savages are so given to the drinking of that nasty 
liquor rum, that they are lost to all that is good. 

"I must tell you that the *Masgue' of whom 
one of the four lately in England, was a Sachem, 
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has not above fifty men. Hendrick, the great 
prince that was so honored in England, cannot 
command ten men. How far her Majesty and 
the Society have been imposed upon I leave it 
for you to judge. 

" I beg leave also to tell you, that the mission- 
aries that are sent over must have an honorable 
allowance and large presents to give, otherwise 
they will have but few proselytes and great care 
must be taken that they are well used, other- 
wise their mission will prove ineffectual, as Mr. 
Moor's did, and how he defeated the designs of 
his mission. Col. Schuyler best knows. 

" I have now worried you with a long letter and 
shall only add that I shall be always ready to 
follow the directions of the Society and to en- 
deavor, all that in me lieth, to propagate re- 
ligion where it is not, and cultivate it where it 
is established.'* 

Hooper says of this letter that the man who 
could write it shows that he was able to con- 
ciliate the original settlers and by his hard work 
and force of character build up in Albany a 
brave congregation. 

To a winning manner the Reverend Thomas 
united the qualities of a zealous and hard 
worker and he succeeded in bringing many con- 
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verts into the church, both Dutch and Indians, 
so that very soon the congregation became too 
large for the little Lutheran church, where he 
held services alternately with the Dutch clergy- 
man; he then used his influence among mem- 
bers of the congregation, and they petitioned the 
governor for permission to build an established 
church. This, after many obstacles, was finally 
accomplished, and when the edifice was com- 
pleted on November 25, 1717, the Reverend 
Thomas preached before a considerable con- 
gregation comprising English and Dutch who 
gave a handsome offering, and the soldiers of 
the two forts who gave a subscription of fifty 
pounds toward building an additional gallery. 

Again, to quote Hooper, who says "Mr. Bar- 
clay's efforts to accomplish this result, and some 
unexplained complications with those associated 
with him, left him responsible for a debt of 250 
pounds. The congregation was increasing, and 
many Albanians of the best class became mem- 
bers of the parish. The outlook was encourag- 
ing for a strong and vigorous parish when sud- 
denly the efforts of persons hostile to the church, 
or to the Reverend Thomas, induced the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel Society to withdraw their 
stipend of fifty pounds, representing that it was 



,j 
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not required, since Mr. Barclay had fifty pounds 
from the crown. Of course, it was difficult for 
any Society across the seas to sift rumors preju- 
dicial to the Colonial Church. Later, however, 
the Society acknowledged its fault and Mr. Bar- 
clay's name was restored to its list, and he was 
given the choice of removing to Rye, N. Y. or 
Jamaica, L. I., but alas, this atonement came 
too late. The load of debt (which was none of 
his own making) and his crushing poverty 
preyed too heavily upon his mind, so that from 
this time forth he had to retire from active 
work. 

In a letter to the P. G. S. asking why it had 
ceased sending his salary, he adds that he had 
always worked faithfully and would continue so 
to do, but that it was bitter to see the suffering 
from want of his wife (who had known no care 
in her own family), and his four children, and 
that he would do any kind of labor rather than 
owe any person a penny. What suffering then 
to this intelligent, sensitive spirit to have a debt 
thrust upon him, not of his own making, that 
he had not the means of paying. 

When I think of the wealth and luxury that 
fell afterwards to his eldest son Henry, my heart 
is wrung the more by the terrible contrast as 
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I let my mind dwell upon the poverty and 
struggles of his dear old father. It does not 
require much imagination to picture him, after 
the day's cares, a kindly, affectionate man» 
seated with wife and four sons in the living room 
of the primitive rectory, not far from the quaint 
church. Often he would be obliged to leave his 
family to take the tedious trip to New York on 
business about the building of the church, or to 
preach there for the absent rector, and these 
journeys were made several times during the se- 
vere winters, and when the heaviest snow and 
wind storms were raging; and always once a 
month, in all kinds of weather, he preached in 
Schenectady; then, it must be remembered, 
traveling in those days was not the swift flying 
luxury of to-day. But he let no hardships nor 
storms ever interfere with his work or duty, 
and when ingratitude and poverty were his re- 
ward, he still continued unremittingly to labor 
in church work, and do all to the glory of God. 
Like Horatio he was a ^'Scholar and a Gen- 
tleman," intelligent and cultivated. In two 
years he mastered the difficult Dutch and In- 
dian languages so as to translate them, and to 
preach to the Dutch and Indians in their own 
tongue. He had the strong character that 
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courage, patience, and endurance give, and he 
needed it for the life he chose; these virtues, 
added to deep piety and earnest convictions, 
made him answer the call of his conscience for 
duty without hesitation, and work for God in 
the larger and more urgent field of America. 

One has only to read his second letter to the 
P. G. S. to recognize his beautiful character for 
purity, truth, and single-mindedness, and to see 
his honesty of work. These virtues shine forth 
from him as the light and warmth from the sun, 
the perfume from the flower, and the earnest 
prayer of one of his progeny is that they will 
descend upon her children, inherited from him 
who had the bravery to obey Christ's command: 
" Go ye into the world and preach my gospel." 

HENRY BARCLAY 

The oldest son of Rev. Thomas Barclay and 
Anna Dorothea Druyer, unlike his father, en- 
joyed the comfort and tranquillity that riches 
some time bring to them that use them rightly; 
he had none of the hardships nor struggles of 
the pioneer. 

He went to England, where he took his degree 
at Oxford, and became a minister of the Church 
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of England in one of her Colonies. Later he 
was chosen as the incumbent of Trinity Church, 
New York. As Hooper says : " From the horrors 
of border warfare Mr. Barclay was summoned 
to the rectorship of Trinity Church of New 
York. The Rev. William Vesey, D.D., for 
nearly 50 years its rector, had died. In seeking 
a successor the vestry of Trinity did not act 
hastily, but after having listened to many Clergy- 
men of New York and the neighboring provinces, 
on October 17th, 1746, * Resolved and Ordered 
that the Rev. Henry Barclay is called as Rector 
of Trinity Church in this City, and that this 
Board present the said Mr. Barclay to his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, and desire that he be 
admitted and instituted as Rector of, and in- 
ducted into the said Church.' " 

In 1754, the long cherished wish of many in 
New York was realized by the granting of a 
royal charter for the founding of King's College 
(now Columbia), under the terms of which the 
Rector of Trinity Church, Rev. Henry Barclay, 
was to be always "Ex officio" one of the Gov- 
ernors. 

About this time the New York Society Li- 
brary was founded, and Mr. Barclay became 
one of its first Trustees. His incumbency of 
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Trinity Church was prosperous and peaceful, 
and his zeal and diligence were rewarded by 
the honor of a degree of Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred by the University of Oxford January, 
1761, at the personal solicitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, (See Rives' "Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Barclay.") 

Henry married the rich and good Mary Rut- 
ger, daughter of Anthony Rutger, and by her 
had four children, first my great-grandfather. 
Col. Thomas Barclay, then Anthony, your 
father's grandfather, and afterwards two daugh- 
ters, Cornelia and Ann Dorothea. 

Henry was bom at Albany, in 1710, entered 
at Yale, and graduated at the head of his class 
in 1735. 1737 he was recommended to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel as a 
person of good morals and learning. The 
Society sent for him to England and he was or- 
dained there about 1738. 

COLONEL THOMAS BARCLAY 

For a sketch of Thomas Barclay's professional 
life, I cannot do better than to quote what Sabine 
in " Loyalists of the Revolution'* says: 

"Thomas Barclay was the son of Henry Bar- 
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clay, D. D., Rector of Trinity, New York, and 
he was born in that city, October 12th, 1753. 
He was a graduate of King's, now Columbia 
College, having matriculated in 1768, at 15 
years of age.^ An appalling list of studies was 
drawn up by Dr. Cooper, late of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford; and divinity, natural law, and 
Hebrew, took their place with Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics, and whatever else of litera- 
ture that may tend to make a cultured gen- 
tleman. (See Rives' " Correspondence of Col. 
Thomas Barclay.") In law he was a student 
of John Jay. 

"At the beginning of the Revolution, he en- 
tered the British Army under Sir William Howe, 
as a Captain in the Loyal American Regiment, 
and was promoted to a Major by Sir Henry 
Clinton in 1777. He continued in active ser- 
vice until the peace." 

His estate in New York was confiscated, and 
at the close of the contest, he fled with his 
family to Nova Scotia, where he purchased 
1,200 acres of arable land. 

In his letter to his mother, he speaks of the 

^ His father, his unde Leonard Lispenard, and his father's 
friend David Clarkson, were among the original Governors of 
the College. 
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lovely climate watered by the river, and likens 
the country to a garden of Eden.^ 

Of the House of Assembly of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Thomas was for some time speaker, 
and of the Militia, Adjutant-General. 

From 1796 till 1828, he was employed in civil 
stations, under the British Crown, of great trust 
and honor. 

He was successively a Commissioner under 
Jay's treaty, the Consul General for the northern 
and eastern states, and Commissioner for the 
care and exchange of prisoners. 

At the conclusion of the war of 1812 between 
the United States and Great Britain, he was 
appointed Commissioner under the fourth and 
fifth articles of the Treaty of Ghent, which post 
he continued to hold within two years of his de- 
cease. 

In an autograph letter in my possession, dated 
at Annapolis in 1799, he said to a fellow exile: 
"I find that those who were termed Loyalists, 
in addition to their attachment to their King 
and country, preserve their principles of honor 
and integrity, of openness and sincerity, which 

^ These lands, a generation ago, the heirs tried to redaim, 
but they were so settled upon by •'Squatters'* that they lost 
heart and relinquished their rights. 
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marked the Americans previous to the year 1778; 
while those who have sold their King for a Re- 
publican Government, have adopted all the 
frivolity, intrigue and insincerity of the French, 
and in relinquishing their allegiance, resigned 
at the same time, almost universally, religion 
and mortality." 

In private life he was estimable. He was a 
sincere and devout Christian of the communion 
of the Church of England. A prominent trait 
in his character was kindness and charity to 
the poor. His official conduct was the subject 
of frequent and marked approbation of the sov- 
ereigns whom he served, and at the close of his 
services, he was rewarded with a pension of 
1,200 pounds per annum. His habits of in- 
dustry and application were extraordinary; and 
he was never in bed at sunrise for forty years. 
He died in New York in April, 1830, aged 
77 years. 

When Thomas went to Nova Scotia with his 
family, his mother and her second son, Anthony, 
who was not quite of age, remained in New York, 
thus retaining their vast property, but Cornelia,* 

^ Cornelia de Laiu^'s sister-in-law, Ann de Lancy, married 
John Watts (a very old and distinguished English family), bom 
in New York, 1715. He was appointed to the Council, at which 
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his sister, who had married Stephen de Lancy; 
and Anna Dorothea, who had married Beverly 
Robinson, and whose sympathies were also with 
the Loyalists, accompanied Thomas to Annap- 
olis. Thomas's letters from Nova Scotia to 
his mother give a happy insight into his private 
family relations, and show him to have been a 
devoted, reverential son, and a loving, consid- 
erate brother. 

The following is one of many letters in my 
possession: 

" French VnjiAGB, Annapolis, April llj 1785. 
"My dear mama: — 

" I wish this could be delivered you the moment 
it is wrote, that the best of parents might be re- 
time his brother-in-law, James de Laiu^ was at the head of 
affairs. He was very popukr with the govermnent men of the 
O>lon7, and was spoken of to succeed Gov. Cadwallader Golden, 
when for some private reason, he sailed for England without 
ever returning to America. One of his daughters married 
Archibald Kennedy, R. N., who succeeded to the titles and es- 
tates of his family, as eleventh Earl of Casilis; another daughter, 
Katherine, married my grandfather's brother Henry (a son of 
Colonel Thomas). 

Apropos of this Katherine Watts, I remember my grand- 
mother telling me, that when my father was christened *' Henry'* 
after her (Katherine's) husband, '* Kitty," as my grandmother 
called her, was quite angry, and informed her that she had not 
yet given up hopes of having an heir. 
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lieved from unnecessaxy anxiety, occasioned 
either by the misconstruction of a letter, or some 
inadvertent expression of mine. Our dear Cor- 
nelia related to me in a conversation last even- 
ing, your distress at Susan's ill health; and that 
you mentioned it as a circumstance communi- 
cated to you in a letter of mine wrote previous 
to the decease of Mrs. de Lancy. On recollec- 
tion, I cannot remember I ever wrote to that 
purpose, previous to the melancholy relation of 
her loss. Not long after the communication of 
the fatal loss, I described in a letter to you the 
distressed situation of my dear Susan, and the 
probability of griefs setting in a composed, fixed 
melancholy. The symptoms continued some- 
time after her delivery, and altho' I can now as- 
sure you they are in a great degree removed, 
I still fear she never will enjoy her usual flow of 
spirits. Few moments pass in which her mind 
is not employed on the distressing subject, and 
I too often observe tears stealing down her 
cheeks that only flow from such reflections. The 
name of her dear parent, or even the appellation 
of Grandmama when applied to you by the 
children awakens her sensibility. Her natural 
good constitution remains, however, unimpaired, 
and I hope will. Her little namesake demands 
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a large share of her time and attention, and our 
dear little Brats by their innocent prattle, cheat 
her of many moments that otherwise would be 
employed in melancholy reflections. I wish my 
circumstances would admit of carrying her into 
company, being convinced nothing tends more 
to the recovery of good spirits than engaging 
in new and agreeable conversation. My dear 
mama desired me to recommend some good 
sober Captain to convey her to this place. I 
never will consent to your coming here, unless 
attended by Anthony or myself. Let me en- 
treat you to permit me to be your attendant. I 
dare not say I love you more than my dear 
brother does, but I think from the repeated 
voyages I have made, I could pay you more at- 
tention, than he possibly could. No danger can 
possibly attend my going to Amboy, where I 
would continue in the most retired manner un- 
til you came down to the hook. Should my 
offer be rejected Anthony must certainly come, 
the expense will not be great and you will find 
it very necessary. Your advanced age, natural 
timidity, and particular dread of the sea, render 
it necessary. May your voyage be favorable. 
Mankind have arrived to that perfection in nav- 
igation, that the ocean is now deemed almost as 
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safe a conveyance, as that by land. And the 
coast of America (particularly between this and 
New York) so minutely explored and accurately 
laid down that ignorance itself could not possi- 
bly mistake. Every rock, every shoal is noted, 
and so nicely described that the resemblance is 
as strong as the most striking portrait. During 
the summer severe gales seldom happen, and 
those even of short duration. Your reliance on 
that benevolent Creator who hitherto has pre- 
served you, ought to be equal to your resigna- 
tion, the latter I am convinced you possess in an 
eminent degree, but fear, the natural effect of 
weak nerves, makes you often doubt the im- 
mediate protection of that divine Being, who has 
assured us not a hair of the head falls to the 
ground without his permission. When I say 
doubt his protection, I only mean, when fear 
gets so far the better of reason as to prevent re- 
flection. It certainly is a sin, and flows from the 
weakness of the flesh which overpowers the will 
of spirit. You may easily conceive the happi- 
ness we shall enjoy in having you restored to 
us, by the pleasure you anticipate. Severely as 
we have suffered for ten years past by the ca- 
pricious gales of fortune, I trust you will yet 
have the satisfaction of seeing your children 
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comfortably settled. Our circumstances beyond 
doubt are necessitous, but when we turn round 
and view our fellow beings, have we not every 
reason to thank that bountiful God who has be- 
stowed on us abundantly more, than objects of 
greater merit possess. Prudence and industry 
accompanied with perseverance will conquer 
the greatest difficulties, and contentment gives 
a relish to the coarsest fare unknown at the most 
elegant entertainments of luxury and dissatis- 
faction. The tender flock with which I am 
blessed are dear beyond description and the 
principal anxiety I experience is in looking for- 
ward to their future provision and appearance. 
Education is the basis on which the super- 
structure of all my hopes relative to them must 
be raised. And if their minds are naturally 
virtuous, I hope I shall instill such principles of 
Honor and Integrity as will enable them to pass 
through life with respect, and never call a blush 
on their parents cheeks at the mention of their 
name or relation of their actions. In Cornelia's * 
situation, all maternal fears are up, and I most 
^This sister Con&elia had a daughter Phila (Mrs. Payne 
Gralway), who went afterwards with her parents to live in Eng- 
knd. She was beautiful and her portrait was painted there 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is to-day to be seen in the Royal 
Academy. 
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sincerely wish I could lay them, by the pleasing 
information of her safe delivery. She expects 
daily, and every necessary precaution has been 
taken to have Dr. Tucker here within an hour 
and a half at the utmost. Stephen stays con- 
stantly at home and has so provided matters 
that night will be attended with little inconven- 
ience. I hope ere this conveyance sails, the 
event may take place, that you may be relieved. 
In which case I have enjoined him to write. 
When I look at my dear sister and enumerate 
her amiable qualities, my greatest wish is that 
my daughter may resemble Her. Little do we 
know the extent of her merit, or can we suffi- 
ciently value her. I hold her as near my heart 
as possible and still my jealous affection tells 
me, I do not press her close enough. What a 
loss did we sustain, on Stephen's declining a set- 
tlement in our neighborhood. 

Excuse any mistakes, having many more let- 
ters to write. I have not time to peruse it. Once 
more, let me enjoin you not to stir until Anthony 
or I arrive. The instant you give us notice we 
will embark. I am, my dear mama, 

with the sincerest affection, 
ever your 

Tho. Barclay. 
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Thomas married Peter de Lancy's daughter, 
Susan; her mother was Elizabeth Colden, daugh- 
ter of Governor Cadwallader Colden, and his 
wife Alice Christie. 

On the Tablet m St. PauFs Church, New 
York, is inscribed: 

COLONEL THOMAS BARCLAY 

Bom October ISth, 1763. In 1799 was ap- 
pointed Commissioner General to the United 
States from His Brittanic Majesty, whom he 
served in various offices, both civU and mili- 
tary, with distinguisJied loyalty, for thirty- 
four years. Died Slst April, 1830. 

As before stated, Henry was one of Colonel 
Thomas Barclay's sons, and married Miss 
Katherine Watts (originally Watt). He and his 
wife lived at Saugerties on the Hudson. Being 
a temperance man, it is told of him that he had 
the contents of his wine cellar emptied into the 
river. 

Another son. Colonel de Lancey Barclay, was 
aid-de-camp to George IV.^ 

1 "On the 29th day of March, 1826, departed this life, our 
beloved son de Lancey Barclay after an illness of three days. 
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A note by Walter Channing Barclay states 
that the issue of the marriage of De Lancey Bar- 
clay with the widow of Gumey Barclay was one 
son for whom George IV stood Godfather, and 
to whom he gave 5,000 pounds. He married the 
beautiful widow of Gurney Barclay, of the Bar- 
clays of Urie, now Bury Hill, England. She was 
evidently proud of her beauty, for she took pains 
to send her lovely miniature over to my grand- 
father, whose sister-in-law she was. De Liancey 
had repeatedly distinguished himself, especially 
at Waterloo. He now lies buried in the grave- 
yard of the little church at Dorking, Surrey, not 
far from the present Bury Hill Barclay Place. 

Colonel de Lancey Barclay's first cousin. Sir 
William de Lancey (his aunt Cornelia's son) 
fought with him in the English army. 

In addition to his being an amiable correct man and a dutiful 
affectionate son and husband, he was one of the most promising 
and rapidly advancing men in the British Army. In the 
1st Regiment of Grenadier Guards with the rank of Lieut- 
Colonel commanding the King's own company upward of 12 
years and aid-de-camp to H.R.H. the Duke of York Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In 1825 he was appointed aid-de-camp to 
his present Majesty George IV, with the rank of Colonel, and 
for his gallant conduct at the battle of Waterloo created a com- 
panion of the bath. His death is universally lamented, to hb 
aged parents his loss is irreparable.*' From a contemporary 
New York paper. 
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He was Wellington's chief of staff, and later 
on knighted for his bravery; unfortunately when 
quite young he was killed in battle on the tragic 
field of Waterloo; see "A Week at Waterloo." 

ANTHONY BARCLAY 

My grandfather who was the son of Colonel 
Thomas Barclay, was also Consul General for 
Great Britain. I have the gold box, you will re- 
member, with the English Coat of Arms, in 
which his commission was sent to him by Queen 
Victoria. A similar box sent to his father with 
his commission is now in possession of the heirs 
of Mary Taliaferro [n6e Barclay] of Savannah. 

Anthony Barclay was a fine type of the Grand 
Seigneur, conservative in his ideas, and cere- 
monious in manner, as was natural to many 
gentlemen of his class in that age; like his father 
he was a graduate of King's College, and in 1808 
he went to England to complete his education 
and study for the Bar. 

I remember as a young child, when paying 
calls on my grandmother, after bidding her 
good bye, my grandfather would take my hand 
in a courtly manner, and escort me bareheaded 
to the carriage. 

Anthony married the heiress of John Barthol- 
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omew Waldburg,^ as Anna Matilda Waldburg, 
who was eighteen years of age, and the widow 
of Thomas Glenn. * 

My grandmother was aristocratic to her fin- 
ger tips, and had the fault of being very proud 
and quick tempered; this was partly inherent, 
and partly from having been from childhood the 
possessor of many hundreds of slaves. 

Her property was mostly near Savannah, 
where she owned three plantations; viz., Rice- 
dale, Oakgrove, and Rockingham with its 
beautiful stretch of 600 acres, in the centre of 
which was their ideal home. 

The attractive house with its famous picture 
gallery and fine library was completely destroyed 
by Sherman's troops during the civil war. The 
soldiers got at the wine cellar and when thor- 
oughly drunk, made havoc with everything of 
value, cutting the canvas of family portraits in 
their utter lawlessness. 

* His wife was Sarah Netherdif t, whose mother was a 
M'Queen; Miss Telfair of Savannah used to tell me that Miss 
Netherdift was so beautiful that she (Miss Telfair) used to 
stand upon the pew seat when at diurdi as a child so as to look 
at her. 

^ By him she had one son, called Thomas. Engraved on the 
large silver bowl that she gave me is, with the Waldburg, also 
the Glenn coat of arms. 
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The only picture in oils which escaped was 
the one of Queen Victoria, which she had sent 
to my grandfather years ago, when he was her 
Consul. This portrait is now in my possession.^ 

The house belonging to my grandparents in 
the Town of Savannah is still standing, the 
beautiful iron work of its galleries being of note. 

My grandmother was a strong Southerner in 
her sympathies. These, naturally, were increased 
tenfold after the war, by the bitterness caused in 
losing her patrimony and slaves in her old age, 
and in seeing her plantations lying devasted and 
unworked. It was the irony of fate, that in 
order to economize, she and her husband should 
have passed the remainder of their days in 
hated Yankeeland. 

My grandmother had eight Barclay children, 
and they were all remarkable for their splendid 
physique, especially my father, whoselooks were 
of such a fine type, that he was often asked by 
artists to sit for them as a model of classic male 
beauty. He was also noted for strength and 
grace, as well as for the sterling qualities of his 
mind. Many who knew him still speak to me 
about his personal charm. 

His sister, my aunt Maud, was a celebrated 

^ See Appendix, page 71. 
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beauty, queenlike, with exquisite complexion and 
auburn hair. As often happens to great beau- 
ties, her life was not happy. Marrying Thomas 
Burgwyn of Carolina, at the age of sixteen, she 
soon afterward, under her father's influence, 
separated from him, and devoted herself to her 
parents until the age of fifty, when she married 
Mr. Miller of Savannah, and died a year after. 

You will remember that Colonel Thomas Bar- 
clay, British Consul General, had a brother 
Anthony, about two years younger than himself. 
This brother married Miss Anna Lent of Long 
Island, and had Henry, who was your father's 
father, thus you see as I am the great-grand- 
daughter of Colonel Thomas, your father is the 
grandson of Anthony, and so a second cousin of 
my father. Your paternal grandfather married 
Miss Sarah Moore of Long Island, a very lovely 
gentlewoman, and they had Henry, married to 
Clara Wright; Fannie, married to William Con- 
stable; James, married first to Olivia Bell, and 
secondly to Priscilla Dixon; and Sackett, your 
father. You all know of his fine traits and 
virtues, so it would be useless to mention them 
here. I need not tell you of yourselves, and that 
we consider our two sons and three daughters 
a blessing. 
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A few data may not be amiss, but as you are 
all living, I cannot ^peak of your personal ap* 
pearance, as I should like to. 

I. Harold is a successful doctor at the age of 
thirty-three; he married the attractive Helen F. 
Potter of New York. 

II. Robert Cochrane is tall, like Harold; he 
married, two years ago, the lovely Anita C. 
Goldsborough of Baltimore, and they are living 
on their Virginia farm. 

III. Beatrice Waldburg is a dear mother to 
her three little children. She is married to 
Stockton B. Colt and living happily in Eliza«^ 
beth, N. J. 

IV. Ethel Netherclift, who is noble of nature, 
is married to Thornton Chard, and they have 
a dear little girl, the joy of the home. 

V. Our Cornelia, bright and intelligent, is 
now fifteen years of age, and fair to look upon. 

HENRY A. W. BARCLAY, IST 

Henry A. W. Barclay, my father, married Cor- 
nelia Cochrane, who was one of four sisters, 
Katherine Schuyler being her twin. These sis- 
ters were all high bred looking, as well as hand- 
some, with attractive, simple manners as is 
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usual with true ladies; especially would one de- 
scribe them as being womanly, and my mother, 
and her oldest sister, Mrs. Walter, had excep- 
tional charm. I never see women to-day in 
society like them; I think the type, under the 
spirit of the age, has died out. There are still 
left of their friends who love to discourse to me 
of my mother's, and her sister's beauty, high 
breeding, and attractiveness. 

My mother was the most amiable of the sis- 
ters, excepting Mrs. Walter, my Aunt Ellen; 
this aunt had, added to her virtues, wonderfully 
clear, sound judgment, developed probably by 
having at the age of nine, become motherless, 
and the other sisters being younger, depending 
upon her to some extent; though their aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, took them to 
Peterboro to live with them for many years. 

Aunt Ellen (Mrs. Walter) was more like a 
mother to the twins, who were the last to be 
born, and, even after they grew up and married, 
they always assembled daily at her house to talk 
over the affairs of the day, and settle questions, 
and she ever advised them with calmness, dis- 
cernment and judgment. How I regret the so- 
ciety of their day, and the charming high bred 
people that they gathered about them! Society 
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and manners have changed; one sees now many 
new faces; I own I like the old days best. 

My mother's father, Walter Livingston Coch- 
rane, possessed solid qualities, which he united 
to other advantages that help to make a person 
attractive from a worldly point of view; added 
to these he was the owner of a delicious tenor 
voice, with which he charmed away the hearts 
of dinner party guests. He was a great beau in 
New York society, and among the ladies who 
set their caps at him was the swell Mrs. Douglas 
Cruger. Being left a widower he refused to 
marry again, but devoted himself to his eight 
young children, and was mother as well as father 
to them. Mother used to relate a story about 
him that when any of them were ill, he would 
have a mattress carried to the side of their bed 
and sleep there nightly until they were restored 
to health. 

His wife, whom he adored, was the sister of 
the large-hearted man, and great philanthropist, 
Gerrit Smith of Peterboro.* It was Gerrit Smith 
and his wife, Anne Fitzhugh of Maryland, who 
took care of my grandfather's children when he 

^ She was also the granddaughter of Col. James Livingston, of 
Revolutionary fame who b mentioned in the appendix; see 
pi«c7«. 
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lost his charming and talented wife; at least they 
had all of them stopping with them at Peter- 
boro during the summers, except one, Mary 
Livingston, who was adopted by grandfather's 
sister, Mrs. Harry Walter Livingston, of the 
Upper Livingston Manor. 

Gerrit Smith and his wife belonged to that 
rare type, which alas now is no more. He was 
the real Grand Seigneur, ever courteous, hospi- 
table, kind and interesting. 

I must not close this account of the Coch- 
ranes without adding that my maternal grand- 
parents were noted for their rich, full, musical 
voices in conversation; many persons have 
spoken to me of my grandmother's voice, and 
many are the compliments that I have heard 
given on the voices of all her children, and my 
experience has still the memory of those musical 
cadences. 

Both Gren. John Cochrane, my mother's 
brother, and her uncle, the Hon. Gerrit Smith, 
were orators of renown, and had also the per- 
sonal magnetism that swayed their audiences. 

COCHRANE 

Grandfather, Walter Livingston Cochrane's 
father, was Surgeon Greneral of the Revolutionary 
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Army; he. General Washington, Lafayette, Gen- 
eral Schuyler, and Alexander Hamilton were all 
intimate friends together, and when Dr. Coch- 
rane married General Schuyler's sister, Wash- 
ington stood as groomsman. 

Gertrude Schuyler was then a widow, with 
one daughter, having married her cousin Schuy- 
ler, first. This daughter married Harry Walter 
Livingston, of the Upper Manor of Livingston. 
She was much older than her half-brother, and 
already married when he was born; so he was 
named after her husband. 

When Washington broke up his headquarters 
at Newburgh, he gave all his furniture there to 
my great-grandfather. Dr. John Cochrane, but 
in the many vicissitudes that followed and the 
constant changes of an army life, all pieces were 
lost except a mahogany tea table which family 
heirloom, after the death of my uncle Gen. John 
Cochrane, was taken from his house by his 
neighbor, Mr. Luther Kountze, he saying only 
that my uncle had promised it to him, but he 
had no writing to show to this effect. 

Anthony Wayne's sword, and Lafayette's 
watch were also among our family heirlooms, 
having been presented by their owners to my 
great-grandfather. They were lost in a fire. 
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Dr. Cochrane achieved so high a reputation 
during the war that he enjoyed a wide patronage 
among the citizens of New York City. His 
home on Broadway was the hospitable centre 
of a large circle of Schuyler and Livingston rela- 
tives, and it was where the prominent generals 
of the army were entertained in the most princely 
manner. 

When I commenced writing about our Amer- 
ican Barclays, I had no intention of saying any- 
thing about the Cochranes, but introducing 
mother's name, naturally led to mentioning her 
people. Before closing, I will quote from "The 
Society of the Cincinnati," by Schuyler. 

JOHN COCHRANE 

" Born at Sadsburg, Penn., on September 1, 
1730, died at his country seat at Palatine, N. Y., 
April 6, 1807. 

" His family clansmen and kin of the house of 
Dundonald, from which the Admiral of that 
name derived his title, passed from Paisley in 
Scotland to the north of Ireland in 1570. Three 
of the descendants seeking greater freedom in 
the new world secured a considerable patent 
from the sons of William Penn in 1745, and 
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divided it into farms which still retain the name 
of Cochranville. 

** He was educated at the Grammar School of 
Dr. Francis Allison and in the profession which 
made his life most useful by Dr Thompson. 

'' He was the founder of the Medical Society of 
New York, 1766, and later succeeded Dr. Bur^ 
nett as its President. 

*' The Revolution taking form, he offered his 
services to Congress in the Medical Department. 
Washington, in a letter to Congress in 1777, al- 
luding to his services as a volunteer and as 
having served in the French War, recommended 
his appointment. 

" On the 7th of April, in that year. Congress 
considered and accepted a plan submitted by 
him and Dr. Shippen, which was approved by 
Washington, for hospitals on the English model. 
On the 10th, again on Washington's recom- 
mendation, he was appointed Physician and 
Surgeon-General of the Army of the Middle De- 
partment. 

" In January, 1781, when Dr. Shippen resigned 
the position of Director General, Congress im- 
mediately, and without solicitation, conferred 
the post upon Dr. Cochrane. 

** Dr. Cochrane's correspondence shows many 
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duties outside of his special field, well performed. 
He seems to have displayed at all times subor- 
dination of self, cheerfulness in adversity, and 
courage amidst danger. 

"When retired from such service, the same 
characteristics made him a useful and honored 
citizen. Good men appreciated his services 
and sought his friendship; of these Lafayette, 
Wayne and Paul Jones may be recalled. Wash- 
ington gave him his camp equipage, Lafayette 
sent him his gold watch, and "Mad Anthony" 
Wayne his sword." 

THE DE LANCTS 

Etienne (Stephen) de Lancy was the son of 
Seigneur Jacques de Lancy and Marguerite Ber- 
trand, his wife. His father was Jacques de 
Lancy, second son of Charles II (fifth Vicomte 
de Laval et Nouvain), and Isabeau Branche, his 
wife. 

The descendants of Charles III, the eldest son 
of Charles II, having died without issue, the 
title, etc., in 1750 belonged to Lt. Gov. James de 
Lancy, but that his father Etienne had been a 
Protestant, and the title thus seems to have 
expired. 
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Claude, third son of Charles 11, became 
Seigneur de Charlus, but his children died with- 
out issue. 

Etienne de Lancy (or de Lanci) was of Caen, 
Normandy. He was denizened in New York, 
1686. He married in 1700 a daughter of Stephen 
Van Cortlandt and his wife Gertrude Schuyler. 
The Huguenot branch of the de Lancys came to 
America solely for fidelity to religious principles. 
The law of 1789 removed all legal disabilities 
from the descendants and gave them the right 
to recover their rank, titles, and estates of which 
they were deprived by the diflPerent edicts of 
Louis Fourteenth, they being civilly dead, but 
few of them, to their credit, ever took advantage 
of it. 

Peter de Lancy, the second son of Etienne, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Gov. Cadwalla- 
der Colden, and had twelve children; Susan, the 
ninth, married Col. Thomas Barclay; Anthony, 
my grandfather, was one of their sons.^ 

C. B. B* 

^ Another sister, Jane de liancey, married John Watts, Jr., 
Esquire. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MRS. ANTHONY 

BARCLAY TO HER GRANDDAUGHTER^ 

CORNELIA BARCLAY BARCLAY 

You ask me to tell you about my own dear 
Mama. I have but little recollection of her, as 
I was but seven when she died. She was in her 
twenty-fifth year, and I have heard my aunts 
and others say she was very beautiful and most 
lovable. I recollect an old lady saying to your 
Aunt Maud — " My dear, you certainly are very 
handsome and very like your grandmother, but 
not near so lovely. She was perfect in face, form, 
mind and character." Her mother, Mrs. Tel- 
fair told me, was the proudest person she ever 
knew. She was a M'Queen. The M'Queens 
were the offspring of a princess of the Orkneys 
who married Alexander, King of Scotland. After 
his death, she married St. Clair, Lord of the 
Isles, and her children by him were named 
^^Mdcqueerty* that is, sons or children of the 
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Queen, and as Mrs. Telfair said, she seemed 
never to forget her royal blood. My great- 
grandfather Macqueen was exiled to South 
Carolina for being engaged in the attempt to re- 
store the Stuarts. He was a captain under his 
relative Viscount Kenmuir, who was hung with 
many others of the Scotch nobility, who were 
accused of rebellion in their endeavor to re- 
store their true sovereign. Mrs. William Tel- 
fair told me the bill of banishment was revoked 
and she saw them, the wife and husband, in 
London, but they both died there without reach- 
ing Scotland. She was with them when they 
died, within a few days of each other. 

My grandfather Netherclif t was the only son 
of a large Jamaica proprietor, who lived in Lon- 
don and married a Miss Cowper, a niece of 
Earl Cowper and a cousin of Earl Cowper, the 
poet. 

My grandfather on his way to visit his father's 
estates in Jamaica, stopped first at Charleston, 
where he met and married my grandmother 
Miss Macqueen. Mrs. Telfair often said that 
he was the most perfect gentlemen she ever 
knew. I had portraits of him and my grand- 
mother taken by Sir Joshua Reynolds but they 
fell a prey to the Yankees at Rockingham. They 
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were beautiful pictures, independent of the 
painting. Your mother must recollect seeing 
them when we lived in College Place. These 
portraits were sent to my mother by her aunt, 
her father's only sister. Miss Sarah Netherclif t, 
in 1802. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF MRS. ANTHONY 

BARCLAY TO HER GRANDDAUGHTER, 

CORNELLS B. BARCLAY 

Mr. Grattan, the author of ** Agnes de Mans- 
felt," told me when he contemplated writing his 
book, that he called on Count Truchses to get 
what information he could, as he wished to ad- 
here to facts as near as possible. Mr. Grattan 
said "the Count told me, until very lately, he 
had thought himself an usurper, as he was aware 
the true Count Truchses (of Waldburg, my 
great-grandfather) had in consequence of some 
political troubles left Germany and settled in 
Switzerland; that he had strict investigations 
made, and now had every reason to believe the 
family to be extinct in the male line. (I had no 
brothers.) 

My grandfather with his brother-in-law Casi- 
mir. Count Pury, left Switzerland from political 
motives and settled in South Carolina, where 
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they bought large tracts of land and brought out 
artisans and people from their estates and laid 
out the town Purysburg on the Savannah River. 
I now hold grants for this property. For years 
I paid taxes on it, but the situation was found 
very unhealthy so the town was abandoned. 

I have heard my aunt say that her grand- 
mother, a very aged lady, told her that a propo- 
sition had been made to the grandfather of my 
grandfather to return to Germany from Switzer- 
land when all his honors should be restored, as 
he had been falsely accused, but he declined, 
saying he was an old man and married and that 
he preferred a quiet life with his son and daugh- 
ter. My great-grandmother, Anna Barbara, 
accompanied her children, my grandfather and 
his sister, the Countess of Fury, and died in 
Furysburg. 

LETTER FROM MRS. ANTHONY BARCLAY TO HER 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW CORNELIA, HER 

SON henry's wipe 

N(yo, ^ 1886. 
Thank you, my dear daughter, for your let- 
ter, which I hasten to reply to, as I find my 
blindness increases. I am glad to hear such 
good accounts of you all; I am now getting more 
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f eeble» but I must expect it as I have entered my 
ninety-first year. I am pleased to learn that 
your grandson Harold is likely to keep up the 
family characteristics. I recollect hearing my 
husband say that he went one night to see the 
celebrated Miss O'Neil, with his brother Col. 
de Lancy Barclay of the Grenadier Guards, aid 
to King George the Fourth, who was six feet 
three inches in height, his cousin Gumey Bar- 
clay, the same, my husband and his cousin 
David Barclay, six feet two inches, Arthur, 
another cousin, who was six feet one inch, and 
Charles who was six feet. I think they must 
have occasioned a surprise. Barclay tiie Pe- 
destrian of Ury was not so tall; I think he could 
not have been over five feet ten inches, but he 
was very square built, and that perhaps made 
him look shorter to me. In him centered three 
Earldoms, Airth, Monteith and Stratheen. 

Give my love to my granddaughter and all 
the other members of the family and believe 
me, ever your affectionate mother, 

A. Waldburg Barclay. 

P. S. — ^The gentlemen had been dining to- 
gether and afterward all went off to Miss 
O'Neil's benefit. 
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LETTER FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
NORTH BRITAIN 

Sept. 6, 1897. 
Dear Sir: — 

I duly received your note of the 5th inst. 

The name of Thomas Barclay occurs m our 
list of students who entered St. Salvator's Col- 
lege here in service 1688-4, and who matricu- 
lated at our University on 25th Feb., 1684. He 
graduated M. A. on the 14th June, 1688. His 
regent's name was Mr. John M engies, and the 
degree was confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Skine, the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. These are all the particulars that the 
records of the University yield concerning Mr. 

Barclay. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. Maitland Anderson, 
Librarian and Keeper of Records. 
To 
Walter C. Barclay, Esq. 

COPY OP DR. DE LANCY BARCLAY'S LETTER TO 

REV. CHAS. BARCLAY OP AMWELL 

VICARAGE JUNE 7, 1897 

My dear Sir: — 
I have lately received a copy of your letter of 
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May 17th, 1897, to Chas. D. Barclay of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and am encouraged by the tone of 
that letter to venture to intrude upon your time. 
I am searching in all directions for proof of the 
parentage of Rev. Thomas Barclay, tlie first 
rector of St. Peter's Church in Albany, N. Y. 
This gentleman has always be^n considered to 
have been the son of John Barclay of Amboy, 
who was the second son of Col. David Barclay 
of Urie (and who settled in Amboy, 1683, first, 
then returned to England, and came back 1685), 
by Cornelia Van Schaick. No question has 
ever been raised but that this was true. The 
relationship was recognized by Capt. Barclay 
Allardice, with whom my father lived for a time 
as a young man, and the Bury Hill Barclays also 
seemed to have considered as a relation, and 
my great uncle. Col. de Lancy Barclay, of the 
Guards, married the widow of Gumey Barclay. 
Lately in looking into family history, I was 
much surprised to find that there was no men- 
tion of a Cornelia in the Van Schaick family, 
and I have not been able to find out any record 
of John Barclay's marriages. Rev. Thomas 
Barclay was ordained in England on May 22d, 
1707, on which date, he signed the Act of Uni- 
formity. He was sent out to this country by the 
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Bishop of London as Chaplain to Fort Orange 
at Albany, 1708, and upon representation by 
the Bishop of London, was appointed mis- 
sionary to the Mohawk Indians by the Society 
of Propagation of the Gospel, Oct. 21, 1709. 
He built St. Peter's Church at Albany, 1714, 
and was its incumbent until 1728^ w hoa , he died. 173^ 
He married Anna Dorothea Drauyer, and 
left four sons. The eldest Rev. Henry Bar- 
clay, D. D., Oxford, was rector of St. Peters 
and later of Trinity Church of New York; he 
died in 1764. His son Col. Thomas Barclay 
held various prominent offices under the Crown 
and was British Consul Greneral. I am his great- 
grandson through Capt. Thos. Barclay, R. N., 
and Walter C. Barclay of the English Army. 
As I said before, we have always been con- 
sidered the representatives of the Barclays of 
Urie in this country, and I believe I am the first 
one to question the matter. Can you inform 
me if John Barclay, son of Col. David Barclay 
of Urie, was married previous to 1683, or what 
was the date of his birth? Our Arms are dif- 
ferent from those of Ury and perhaps may be a 
guide in determining what branch of the family 
we come from, if not from John; — they are 
gules, three crosses patt6e arg., between a chev- 
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ron or, crest, a sword erect pps. pomel and hilt 
or Motto " Crux Christi Nostra Corona.** * 

Lafayette's letter 

The following is a letter from General Lafay- 
ette to Dr. "Bones,** the nickname given to 
Dr. John Cochrane, a surgeon of Washington*s 
sta£F, who had taken care of Lafayette during 
illness. The letter is in English and has been 
published. It is as follows: 

St. Jean d*Angely, near Rochefort, 

June 10 (probably 1779). 

I feel very happy, my dear doctor, in finding 
an occasion for to tell you how heartily I lament 
our separation. It is, indeed, highly pleasing 
for me to be under so many obligations to you 
because there is no gratitude in the world which 
can exceed the bounds of my affection for the 
good Dr. Bones; that name I shall ever give 
you, and I sincerely wish, I even earnestly hope, 
you will before long hear from my own mouth 
the ardent love I entertain for America, the re- 
spect and affection which bind me to our great 

^ Dr. de Lano^ Bardaj says or for the chevron, but Rev. 
Beverly Robinaon Betts, who was Col. Thomas Barlcay's in- 
timate friend» states that he, Colonel Thomas, carried his arms 
with chevron and crosses wr^tfiA. 
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General; and the present situation of affairs 
give me some happy notions of my seeing soon 
the American shores. That happiness I most 
ardently wish for. 

My health, dear doctor, that very health you 
have almost brought back from the other world, 
has been since as strong and hearty as possible. 
From every one of my countrymen, from the 
first to the last, thousand flattering marks of 
attention have been conferred upon me. I have 
left Versailles and Paris some days ago, and am 
for the present with the King's Own Regiment 
of dragoons which he gave after my arrival, and 
some Regiments of infantry. That station I 
shall perhaps have before long for beginning a 
more active life and coming nearer our red 
friends. 

As during my fit of illness the watch I had 
then was of great use to you for feeling the pulse, 
I thought such a one might be convenient, which 
I have entrusted to the chevalier de la (illegible), 
and I beg leave to present you with it. I did 
fancy that adorning it with my heroic friend's 
picture would make it acceptable. 

Be so kind, my dear sir, as to present my re- 
spects to your lady and my best compliments 
to your brother doctors, and my brother oflBcers 
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of the army. Tell them how smcerely I love 
them, how much I desire to join them again. 
I was in hopes Lts. Howard and Parker had a 
design to visit France, but I don't hear from 
them. If any such friend of mine comes to this 
country I hope their first step will be to renew 
our acquaintance. 

There are no interesting news for the moment, 
but a general peace in Germany. England will 
make its best efforts, Spain will, I think, soon 
join, and poor old England will get a bad stroke 
this Campaign. 

Farewell, my dear doctor, whenever I meet 
with coursing — (illegible) and drinking, I call 
again to my mind the happy days we had in 
Boston. I hope they will begin again before 
long, and I will tell you myself how sincerely 
I am, dear doctor, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Lafayette. 
Doctor Bones, 

At Headquarters. 

COL. THOMAS BARCLAY'S LETTER 

The following letter shows you how upright, 
just and conscientious Colonel Thomas was in 
public, as well as in social relationships. 
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New York, Ockbef lOA, 1801. 

To H. R. H. the Duke of Kent: 
Sir:— 

I entreat your Royal Highness will be pleased 
to accept my greatf ul acknowledgments for your 
most gracious and friendly letters of the ISth 
and 15th of July. Permit me at the same time 
to assure your royal highness that I am duly 
filensible of the interest you take in my son's 
promotion (the son was my great uncle de 
Lancy) and of your co-operation with Lord 
Hawkesbury in affecting his Majesty's per- 
mission for my coming to England, and leaving 
my eldest son to transact my business. 

I sincerely congratulate your Royal Highness 
on the recovery of his Majesty, and I am happy 
to hear from your pen that his health is better 
than it has been for some years past. May 
God long preserve him a comfort to his family, 
and a blessing to his subjects. 

The Vice Courts of admiralty beyond all 
doubt required a great reform and under this 
impression I took the liberty to conmiunicate 
my opinion to Lord Grenville on the subject of 
the captures and condemnations of American 
vessels. It is true the American merchants by 
contraband trade, and conveying enemy's prop- 
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erty have given just cause to suspect that every 
one of their ships were laden in part, or the 
whole, contrary to the law of nations and the 
existing treaty: still suspicion alone was not a 
suflBicient cause for capture and detention, much 
less of eventual condemnation. . . . 

Dr. Cook whom your Royal Highness names 
as the gentleman appointed for Halifax, I take 
for granted is an able civilian and one who will 
give universal satisfaction. I sincerely lament 
that my amiable and worthy friend. Sir John 
Wentworth, is to be removed from his govern- 
ment. The measure I fear will break that 
good man's heart. A more zealous faithful sub- 
ject never existed, but I fear he may have been 
as inattentive to the expenditure of public 
money as of his own. His natural benevolence 
has ever rendered him a dupe to designing men. 
Still I believe his hands are clean, however neg- 
ligent he may have been as to expenditures. 

Mrs. Barclay requests your Royal Highness 
acceptance of her respectful regards and de- 
sires me to add that she feels herself compli- 
mented by finding that you still hold her in 
remembrance. 



[ 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S PORTRAIT 

About eighteen years ago a friend sent me a 
cutting from a Savannah paper, which ran as 
follows: 

"A PORTRAIT OP QUEEN VICTORIA 

"This portrait of Queen Victoria (and a num- 
ber of others) has been found in the possession 
of Mr. Luce, proprietor of the Marshall House. 
Exactly how this portrait came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Luce is not known. It represents 
the Queen, as a young woman, in her regal robes. 
Its history brings back occurrences of years ago, 
and also the days of the Crimean war. It was 
originally the property of the late Anthony Bar- 
clay, Esq., and tradition says it was presented to 
him by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Mr. Bar- 
clay was a subject of the Queen. He was the 
British Commissioner to settle the boundaries be- 
tween the United States and Canada, and after- 
wards British Consul at New York. Though 
for fifty years a resident of this state, it might be 
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said a citizen, because he was active in every- 
thing identified with its progress and that of the 
City of Savannah, Mr. Barclay was born and 
died a British subject. He was very wealthy, 
but there is nothing in Savannah or vicinity now 
that represents his property, and none of his 
family are identified with this locality save sev- 
eral great-grandchildren, who are large prop- 
erty owners by inheritance from another family, 
but they do not reside here. 

"Mr. Barclay's plantation, ^Rockingham,' on 
the Ogeechee river, where he often entertained 
distinguished visitors, and where his family re- 
sided, is owned by others, and the old manor, 
noted for its hospitable boards, passed away in 
flames in the days of Sherman's 'March to the 
Sea.' 

"The picture in Mr. Luce's possession is 
doubtless what it is said to be, a present from 
Queen Victoria to an ever faithful subject, whose 
ability and many virtues made him one of her 
majesty's best representatives. He was no less 
a Georgian because he was an Englishman, and 
Savannah of the olden time looked up to him as 
a gentleman of the old school, dignified without 
pomposity, and public-spirited without ostenta- 
tion." 
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EXTRACT FROM THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CIN- 
CINNATI, 1873 

Colonel James Livingston appears to have 
been unaccountably neglected in history. He 
was bom in Canada in 1747, and died in Sara- 
toga, N. Y., on the 20th of November, 18S2. He 
was connected with many of the founders of the 
Cincinnati Society, and eminently fitted to have 
been one. His father, John Livingston of Still- 
water, N. Y., was the youngest son of Robert 
Livingston, nephew and namesake of the first 
proprietor of Livingston Manor. His mother 
was Catherine, the daughter of the sister of 
Gen. Abraham Ten Broeck, who had settled in 
Canada. He and his two brothers joined Gen- 
eral Montgomery, their kinsman by marriage, 
on his arrival there and all became officers; he 
a colonel, Richard a lieutenant colonel, and 
Abraham a captain. 

When the expedition failed the troops re- 
turned home and he, cut off from further re- 
cruiting in Canada, appears by a letter dated 
from New York, and now among the state ar- 
chives, addressed to John Jay, then in the Pro- 
vincial Congress, as occupied in filling up his 
command in that city: 
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''Dear ^ir: I am just now informed by Cap- 
tain Wright that he can raise a company of men 
in this town and suburbs. Should take it as a 
particular favor if you'd mention the matter to 
the gentlemen of the Provincial Congress, and 
if approved, beg you will furnish him the money 
for that purpose. He is a good recruiting offi- 
cer and I believe he'll soon raise a company. 

"I shall settle the matter respecting the rank 
of the officers with Gen. Schuyler, agreeable to 
the order from Congress. As soon as these two 
companies, Wright's and Stewart's, are filled 
Gen. Washington will order them to the north- 
ward, where I propose going tomorrow or next 
day at furthest, if not wanted here. 'The enemy 
are at Flatbush, their number not known, 
though we every moment expect an attack. I 
shall wait your answer this evening and am with 
respect. Yours, etc. 

''James Livingston. 
"New York, gjiih Aug., 1776 P 

When Colonel James' regiment with the main 
army was stationed on the Hudson, a letter from 
Washington to Arnold, dated Peekskill Srd of 
Aug., 1780, attests the great attention he was 
devoting to the security of the passes of that 
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river, protecting Kings Ferry and strengthening 
West Point. After minute details in which all 
his orders abound, he directs CoL James Liv- 
ingston's regiment to garrison the redoubts 
at Stony and Verplanks Points. 

This fixes that oflBcer's presence there. Ar- 
nold's object in assuming command at West 
Point (the key to the concerted disruption of the 
Colonies), the value of which was appreciated 
by the enemy, and which he intended finally to 
turn over to them, is thus given by Sparks in his 
"Washington's Writings." 

Although there had been various intimations 
to the Commander in Chief that Arnold wished 
the command at West Point, yet he had de- 
layed conferring it probably because he con- 
sidered the services of so efficient an officer much 
more imporant in the main army. In the ar^ 
rangements of the army, therefore, published 
in General Orders, on the 1st of August (two 
days before), the command of the left wing was 
assigned to Arnold. When it was found that 
he was disappointed and dissatisfied, and com- 
plained that his wound would not allow him 
to act in the field, Washington complied with his 
request to be stationed at West Point. 

Arnold's attractive wife, the daughter of 
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Chief Justice Shippen, was socially cultivated 
by British officers, and had» it is reported. 
Major Andr6 as a correspondent and commis- 
sionaire in New York. When the General Oiv 
der, that her husband was not to control at 
West Point, was announced at the dinner table 
of Col. Robert Morris at Springatesbury, near 
Philadelphia (although it was for a position just 
as honorable), she swooned. After the denoue- 
ment and Arnold's escape, she repeatedly ap- 
parently fainted and was frantic until she had 
obtained a passport from Washington to follow 
her husband to within the British lines. It is 
also recorded that she told an English lady 
*'she was heartily sick of the theatrics she was 
exhibiting.*' 

When the sloop of war "Vulture," protected 
by a flag of truce on the 18th of September, 1780, 
anchored oflF Tellers Point a few miles below 
Kings Ferry (a position singularly inconven- 
ient both to land and cover Major Andr& during 
his meeting with Arnold at Smith's house at 
the cove where they were communicating their 
treason, the frustration of which has been at- 
tributed to Col. Henry Beekman Livingston, 
which is not correct, as he then for nearly eight- 
een months had been out of the service. 
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Investigation clearly shows that the credit was 
due to the vigilance and prompt and energetic 
action of Col. James Livingston, Comman- 
der at Verplanks Point. He had watched 
passing events with suspicion and questioned 
the propriety and motive of this flag of truce with 
his general headquarters. With a seemingly 
providential instinct he applied directly to Maj. 
John Lamb for some ammunition for the only 
gun, a four-pounder which Arnold had for- 
gotten and left him. Lamb's answer is interest- 
ing and is as follows : 

"West Point, eOih September, 1780. 
"Sir:— 

"I have sent you the ammunition you re- 
quested, but at the same time I wish there may 
not be a wanton waste of it, as we have very 
little to spare. Firing at a ship with a four- 
pounder is in my opinion a waste of powder, as 
the damage she will sustain is not equal to the 
expense. Whenever applications are made for 
ammunition they must be made through the 
commanding officer of the artillery at the port 
where it is wanted. 

"I am. Sir, Yours, &c. &c. 

"John Lamb. 
"Colonel Livingston.'* 
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A strong tide and the distance at which the 
"Vulture" lay prevented Andre's return to her 
on the 21st, after the plot was consummated, 
and on the next day, CoL James Livingston, with 
remarkable self-reliance verging on insubordi- 
nation to his adjacent superiors and indi£Perent 
at Lamb's economical caution, tested the ca- 
pacity of his little gun and at the first shot so 
skillfully as to strike the "Vulture" between 
wind and water, causing her to ship her anchors 
and drop to Tarrytown. The reverberation of its 
report amongst the surrounding Highlands 
sounded an era in American History. Deserted 
by its e£Fect, Major Andre traveled by land to 
his unhappy destiny while the traitor Arnold 
escaped in the " Vulture," as a fugitive to New 
York, in his place. 

Washington, returning from his visit to Count 
Rochambeau at Hartford, reached Arnold's 
headquarters at the Robinson House on the 
25th, and being informed of Arnold's flight, 
desirous of detail and consultation, and doubt- 
ful who then to trust, wrote to Colonel Lamb as 
follows: 

"Sir: 

"It is my wish to see Col. James Livingston 
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Uhfiigkt, and I write him by you on this occasion- 
In his absence you will take command of the 
posts of Stone and Verplanks Points till further 
orders. 

''I am Sir, with great respect and esteem 
"Your most obedient servant 
"Geo. Washington. 
** Headquarters 
** RoBiNsoNB House in the Hiohulndb 
" SSth September, 1780r 

He was a member of the New York L^islar 
ture from 1784 to 1791, and married Elizabeth 
Simpson of Montreal. 

His name appears on the half-pay roll. 

NAMES OF THOSE BURIED IN ST. 

MARK'S CHURCHYARD, IN 

THE BARCLAY VAULT, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Frederick Augustus Bar^ 

clay 9 mos. Dec. 9, 1828 

Thomas Barclay 70 yrs. Apr. ««, 1880 

H. S. Hairs infant son June 6, 1830 

Eliza Barclay Livingston 8} yrs. Sept. SO, 1830 

Hugh S. Ball's infant son 3 days May 27, 1832 

Thomas Barclay's daughter Sept 8, 1833 
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Susfin Barclay 82 yrs. May 8, 1887 
Thomas Barclay 55 yrs. Feb. 1, 1838 
Mrs. Schuyler Livingston June 28, 1838 
Warren Delancy 82 yrs. July 25, 1843 
Henry A. W. Barclay 38 yrs. Oct. 1, 1857 
Anna B. Parsons June 20, 1869 
Wm. B. Parsons Aug. 27, 1869 
Anthony Barclay 85 yrs. Mar. 23, 1877 
Etienne Delancy Barclay 9|yrs. Mar. 8, 18^7 
A. Adelbert E. W. Bar- 
clay 53 yrs. Nov. 2, 1887 
Anna Waldbuig Barclay 93 yrs. Nov. 2, 1887 
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